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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Me 


At Flint, Michigan, a college is to be built to 
teach young men how to shoea horse scientifically. 
The Boston Transcript says that the plans call for 
a large three-story structure with a first floor given 
up to a dissecting room, an operating room, a hos- 
pital composed of single and box stalls, a room 
especially equipped for taking care of diseased 
feet, a mechanical shoeing room equipped to ac- 
commodate two hundred persons, and with elec- 
trical forges for demonstration work and devices 
for taking care of unruly animals. Above these is 
planned a floor devoted to consulting rooms, an 
auditorium to seat nearly four hundred persons, a 
mechanical demonstration room and offices. Then 
on the top floor itis planned to have examiners’ 
rooms, a public reading room and library, a lab- 
oratory and museum, a lecture room for two hun- 
dred students and a public showroom. The 
National Association of Master Horseshoers, which 
is behind this enterprise, appears to be very much 
in earnest, and it is said that it will not lack for 
funds in case it’ decides upon carrying out its 
designs. 

There is great need of. such a college in every 
city, but the last thing that is thought of in educa- 
tional work is any study that will. make the lives 
of our faithful helpers, the domestic animals, any 
easier. 

The only risk about starting such a college is 
that students will be encouraged to make painful 
and unnecessary experiments on the animals. 


The Mohawk and Hudson River Humane So- 
ciety has a good record of work done during the 
last year. The statistics show that 4,000 chil- 
dren and 8,000 animals have been looked after. 


The society has made 1,073 prosecutions, and out 


of this number 967 convictions were secured. 


Three young women have started a fine work 
among the East Side children in New York City, 
and are teaching children to be kind by means of 
lantern-slide lectures and instructive games. One 
of their games is called ‘* running the animal am- 
bulance,” and consists of carrying water to thirsty 
animals. ‘This game only requires a bucket and a 
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place to draw water, but the children enjoy it 


much better than they enjoyed chasing unfortunate 


dogs and cats and stoning them. One little boy 
wrote to his teacher, ‘* Every nite I put out water 
for thirsty cats what come to our back yard.” 
Such workers as these young women are needed 
in every district of every city. The New York 
Tribune, from which this account is taken, says 
that the plan was started by a young university 
student who got the idea from a visit to Boston, 
‘sthe seat of humanities and all sorts of isms.” 


A ‘‘cat box” for the humane disposal of home- 
less, sick, crippled and abused cats has been pro- 
vided at Evansville, Indiana, through the efforts 
of the late Mrs. R. D. Richardson and Mrs. Louis 
Townsend after five years of agitation. By per- 
mission of the city authorities the ‘cat box,” 
equipped with a gas connection, has been placed 
in one of the city hose houses. According to the 
Evansville Courier, Mrs. Townsend has already 
started a fund to pay for the delivery of the cats to 
the hose house from all parts of the city. Persons 
who have cats they wish to dispose of, instead of 
driving them into the street or killing them in 


some brutal manner, may now get rid of them — 
simply by calling a messenger boy. The boy, pro- — 


vided with a covered basket, will call for the un- 
welcome sick or disabled felines and carry them to 


the cat box, where they will be put to death in a 


humane manner. The only expense attached to 
the new method will be the fees of the messenger 
boys, and these will be paid by Mrs. Townsend, 


the fund for this purpose being kept up by volun- — 


tary contributions. 


Monsieur Léon Cléry has bequeathed twenty 
thousand dollars to the French Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, the interest to be awarded annu- 
ally to the schoolmaster or schoolmistress who 
shall have done the most to cultivate among his or 
her pupils the spirit of compassion for their dumb 


fellow creatures. So says Science in its issue of 


October 21, 1904. 


Eleven thousand dollars have been willed for 
drinking fountains for Philadelphia dogs and horses 
by Mrs. Helen M. Parker, who until her death was 
vice-president of the women’s branch of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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Ten thousand dollars will be expended in 
erecting the fountains, and the remaining $1,000 
will be held as a repair fund. Ten new basins 
will be placed in localities where they are most 
needed, and they will bear the inscription: ‘‘Oh, 
all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord; Praise 
Him and magnify Him forever.” 


A handsome $1,000 fountain, with accommoda- 
tions for horses, dogs and cats, has been presented 
to the city of Albany, New York, in memory of 
Hermon Lee Ensign, founder of. the National 
Humane Alliance. From childhood Mr. Ensign 
was a lover of domestic animals, says the Albany 
Argus. This love made him detest all that was 
cruel or unkind in the treatment of animals by 
their natural protector—man. It became more 
than a sentiment, it became a passion, growing 
upon him and at last dominating his life. To him 
animals were not merely inferiors or slaves, they 
were companions and friends, devoting themselves 
to man and dependent upon him for their lives 
The ethics of the relations with 
lower animals have seldom had more practical and 


and happiness. 


forcible expression than from this humane man. 
He was an ardent disciple of Henry Bergh, and 
felt that if he could leave behind him such a rec- 
ord as did Mr. Bergh he would regard it as the 
best monument that he could desire. 
ingly founded the National Humane Alliance to 
carry out his ideas for the welfare of animals. He 
intended to give his time and fortune to the work; 
but just as it was started he died. He left his 
fortune for this work, and the society is adminis- 
tering the trust of Mr, Ensign on the lines of his 
ideas, for humane work, educating children in 
kindness to animals and other similar work. 

The Humane Alliance has offices at 410 United 
Charities Building, New York City. ‘lhe officers 
are, Harrison Grey Fiske, president; Frederick 
B. Tilghman, vice-president; Lewis M. Seaver, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Dog Saved a Sailor 

Sappho, the mascot of the schooner Roulette, 
when the schooner was in the midst of a hard 
storm, seized a sailor by his leg just as he was fall- 
ing overboard and saved his life. The dog was 
pulled to the rail, but held on until the man could 
recover himself. This same dog, who is a St. 
Bernard, helped the men shorten sails when in the 
storm. 


He accord- 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Lonely Vigil 


A. mongrel dog and a ten-year-old boy wandered 
off one cold day last winter and got benighted in 
a strange place. Finding a vacant house, the boy 
entered it, but soon became unconscious from the 
cold. Some workmen, entering the house the 
next morning to make repairs, found the uncon- 
scious boy and the dog standing guard over him. 
The boy was taken to the police station, and the 
dog trotted along behind the patrol wagon. The 
two friends were restored to their home before 
night. 


A Martyr to Duty 


Two little children whose parents had deserted 
them in New York were taken to the rooms of the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children on 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street in a patrol 
wagon. Behind the wagon trotted a little Scotch 
terrier, excited and puzzled at his separation from 
the children. He was evidently a pet, but the chil- 
dren were taken in the building, and the loving 
little dog was shut out. Then he became so fran- 
tic with fear and grief that he leaped at the door, 
scratching and whining, and a crowd gathered. It 
was the usual crowd of idle men and boys without 
an ounce of pity among them, and the cry of mad 
dog was raised, more for mischief probably than 
from any real fear. 

That drew a policeman to the scene. There was 
a flash and a bang, and the faithful little terrier’s 
life was ended. 


Saved by a Dog 


Had it not been for the faithfulness of her pet 
dog, Mrs. Mitchell of Cleveland, Ohio, might have 
met a terrible death in the flames which almost 
totally destroyed her little home at 903 Empress 
street on October 20. The house is a one-story 
structure. Mrs. Mitchell lives alone. Early in 
the morning a fire broke out in the rear of the 
building, and rapidly worked its way towards the 
front of the house and the room in which Mrs. 
Mitchell slept. The little dog, Mrs. Mitchell’s 
pet, discovered the blaze. At first he barked at 
Mrs. Mitchell, but he could not rouse her. He 
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jumped on the bed and frantically struck her with 
his paws until she awoke. She had barely time to 
flee from the house before the flames enveloped 
her room. 


Trained Dogs on Battlefields 


The English periodical, Tit-Bits, asserts that it 
is now proposed to utilize trained dogs for use on 
the battlefields of Manchuria. The Russian gov- 
ernment, it says, is in communication with Major 
Hautonville Richardson, a retired officer of the 
British Army, on the subject of his supplying a 
canine ambulance corps for the far East. Major 
Richardson considers that the best dogs for ordi- 
nary work in the field are black or sable collies. 
Intelligence, not breed, however, is the chief con- 
sideration. The Russians have adopted the Cau- 
casian dog; France favors the ‘‘smugglers’ dogs,” 
well known on her frontiers; Austria employs 
Dalmatians ; Turkey finds Asiatic sheep dogs most 
suitable ; and Germany generally selects collies. 

The trained dog can be employed in a number 
of ways. He may act as a scout, as an outpost to 
the outposts; in an actual engagement his services 
are readilygavailable for the transport of reserve 
ammunition to the firing line; in a siege or invest- 
ment he may be used as a sentry, and in this capa- 
city would prove invaluable in guarding against 
surprise. But it isin ambulance work that the dog 
may provide the greatest service to man, and it is 
to this special and important phase that Major 


Richardson has devoted many years training his © 


dogs to perform their life-saving work with almost 
human skill and intelligence. 

The beginning of training for field service is to 
take the dog at night to some quiet spot and have 
an assistant creep up slowly toward dog and mas- 
ter. The dog scents the approach and gives warn- 
ing by growling, barking being always checked by 
the trainer, since in war time it would betray the 
dog’s presence to the enemy. In ambulance work 
the dog, finding a wounded man, lies down beside 
him, and the man, if not too seriously injured, 
helps himself to the brandy carried by the dog ina 
flask upon its back. 

_ The dog also carries bandages, a waterproof 
sheet, a pencil and a piece of paper. The wounded 
man scribbles a hasty note to inform his comrades 
in what part of the field to find him; then, inti- 
mating to the dog by a wave of his hand that it is 
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to return, the dog dashes off again to the ambulance 
headquarters. Help is despatched at once, the am- 
bulance party being led to the spot by the dog it- 
self. The wounded man has in the mean time been 
able to roughly bandage his wounds, and perhaps, 
by stopping a dangerous flow of blood, to save his 
life. 


The value of a trained dog as a scout or in- 
carrying ammunition to the firing line consists 
largely no doubt in the fact that if he is wounded 
or killed, the loss of his services would not be so 
important as the loss of a soldier. Of course no 
thought is given to the consideration of the question. 
how the dogs may feel about it. 

“Theirs not to make reply ; 

Theirs but to do and die.” 
The hecatomb of horses and mules offered up in 
every war on the altar of cruelty would seem to 
be bad enough; to press refined and intelligent 
dogs into active military service seems like the 
last resort of savagery. Y 
A Faithful Mother 

A fire occurred in a boathouse in New York 
last month and a St. Bernard dog was fastened in 
the building. When the blaze was at its height 
the firemen heard the whining of a dog. Burst- 
ing open a door they saw a fine large dog and » 
they called her to follow them, but with a series 
of yelps she ran back to the rear of the building. 

‘““What’s the matter with him?” asked one of 
the firemen of another. 

‘Don’t know; guess we’ll have to drag him 
out,” said the other. | 

‘¢’Tisn’t a him, it’s a her, and she’s got puppies 
in-there, I'll wager. 7 

The men followed the frantic dog into the burn- 
ing building and there they found six fine little 
puppies. Three firemen took two apiece and 
hurried out.to the air, then turned to get the 
mother, but they found her at their heels and in a 
moment she was standing over her rescued little 
ones licking them tenderly. | 


A Dog Detective 

A German named Deutcher, living in Paterson, 
New Jersey, discovered his master’s horse, that 
had been stolen from him. Deutcher was going, 
along Main street with his dog when the dog left 
him, ran to a huckster’s wagon and began to greet — 


—- 
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the horse with every appearance of affection. ; The 


horse seemed to return his greeting, and the dog 


refused to leave him. 

A crowd quickly gathered and a man who knew 
that the dog Rex had slept in the stall with the 
stolen horse for two years suggested that this was 
the stolen horse. 

Deutcher then made a careful examination of 
the horse and discovered, in spite of the attempt 
that had been made to disguise the horse by dock- 
ing his tail and cutting his mane and dyeing a few 
identifying spots, that the horse was his. The 
huckster surrendered the horse, and Rex and his 


- companion were united. 


A Rival to Mohammed 


The story so often repeated of Mohammed hav- 
ing the sleeve of his robe cut off rather than to 


disturb his cat has a rival in modern days. A 


clerk in the Tombs Police Court, the New York 
Times says, did more than Mohammed, for he 


gave up his whole coat to the office cat. He left — 


his coat hanging up in the office, and when he 
went to get it he found it on the floor occupied by 
the cat who, not being provided with a bed in 
time of need, pulled his coat off the hook and 
there started a little family. The clerk, ‘‘Charlie’’ 
Anthes, upon taking in the situation, borrowed a 
coat from a friend and went home, leaving the cat 
and her two newly born babes in possession. 


‘Dogs that are Life Savers 


An aged man, Captain George Shreeves, living 
at Sag Harbor, Long Island, was saved from a 
horrible death by his St. Bernard dog. The man 
was walking along the shore and failed to notice 


_ the quicksand until he was caught in it. As he 


was sinking his dog tore at his master’s clothes try- 
ing to pull him out, then barked so loudly that he 
attracted the attention of Mr. Bennett, who was 
driving on the road a little distance away. This 


' man knew from the bark that the dog was in dis- 


tress and fortunately stopped to see what the 
trouble was. After an hour’s hard work Mr. Ben- 
nett succeeded in extricating the old captain, who 
was so exhausted he fell on the ground beside his 
faithful dog. 


Kindness—a language which the dumb can 
speak and the deaf can understand.—Bovee. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Home Treatment of Dogs 


Writing in the Animals’ Friend, G. Leighton 
has this to say of the home treatment of dogs : 

‘It is a common fallacy to suppose that all dogs 
must go through the phase of distemper. I have 
proved it, as for the last twenty years of my life I 
have. reared ‘toys,’ Japanese spaniels, King 
Charles (of all dogs the most subject to distemper), 
also large dogs, and not one has had the disease at 
all, or shown the slightest sign of it. Another 
mistaken idea is, that it is a disorder peculiar to 
the young, and that a dog, if once over the distem- 
per, is safe from having it again, whilst the fact is, 
no age is exempt from its attack, and a dog can 
develop the malady any number of times. 

‘‘The digestive tract is the principal seat of the 
disease, and the malady is caused mainly, if not 
solely, by improper food ; also sometimes by baths, 
by puppies not being kept sufficiently warm, or 
allowed to sleep in a damp place. 

‘(Distemper shows itself in various forms; in 
‘toys’ generally by fits, when, if meat is given to 
them, their end is certain death, more or less rapid 
in setting in. 

‘sIf distemper attacks the lungs, it is an easier 
case for cure. The dog must be kept from the 
outer air, in a room of equal and warm tempera- 
ture, a linseed poultice (as warm as the dog can 
bear it), slightly sprinkled with a tiny amount of 
mustard, should be applied between the shoulders, 
where the lungs lie. The dog should be nursed 
on the lap until the poultice is cold—so that he 
cannot wriggle out of it—then a band of -flannel 
passed round the body where the poultice has been, 
and tacked on with a needle and thread. This 
operation repeat several times if necessary. The 
animal must not be crammed with food; a little 
bread and milk or a plain biscuit should alone 
constitute his diet. Beef tea, soup, gravy, are all 
fatal, and but serve to strengthen, not the dog, but 
the disease and decrease his power to recover. A 
loaded stomach does much injury in every case of 
illness, especiaily with dogs; and if the dog does 
not feel inclined to eat, which is often the case, 
particularly in highly bred animals, no alarm need 
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be felt on that account, his appetite will return 
with his health. 

‘‘If diarrhea sets in, a few tablespoonfuls of 
starch gruel will soon relieve it, but do not con- 
tinue giving it, or the cure might prove worse than 
the disease. Nothing of a solid nature must be 
given, the diet should consist solely of barley 
(boiled until it is quite soft) or bread and milk. 
On no account give the dog a warm bath, as, 
already exhausted by the disease, the bath would 
prostrate him still further. Everything in distem- 
per should be avoided which tends to debilitate, 
and good nursing will pull a dog through where 
medicines have failed. 

‘¢ Sickness cannot be'relieved without trouble, 
and a puppy requires as much attention as a child, 
and people who are not prepared to devote a cer- 
tain amount of their time to their dog ought not 
to keep one. 


CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


‘«¢ Toys’ being such fragile, delicate little crea- 
tures, their fate is often to fall from chairs, tables, 
or from any height ; sometimes they unintentionally 
receive a heavy blow which causes concussion of 
the brain. The only thing to do is to massage over 
the heart, which is often the means of restoring 
circulation, even after a long period of insensibility. 
Several friends of mine have told me that their 
‘toys’ had been killed by falling off chairs, beds, 
etc. ; they thought they were dead, and no means 
were resorted to in order to restore animation, and, 
- of course, they died without recovering conscious- 


ness. 
APERIENT MEDICINE. 


‘¢ Itis the mistake which over-anxious mistresses 
make with their pets, if the latter refuse food or 
appear to be out of sorts, to immediately resort 
to medicine, when if the animals were simply left 
alone it would be found that it was but a passing 
indisposition, and nature would, in a few days, re- 
store them to their usual health; but the poor 
little things seldom get a chance! Mistaken kind- 
ness crams them all day long with tidbits of all 
sorts, and then their owners are astonished when 
they refuse to eat their daily meal, and resort to 
medicines, which further upset their poor little in- 
sides. 

‘‘ FLowever, in certain cases, an aperient medicine 
becomes absolutely necessary; it should be given 
in the form of a dose of castor oil, but never 


through the mouth. An overdose of castor oil has 
frequently caused the death of a small and delicate 
dog, when given through the mouth. It should 
always be administered as an enema, when, if the 
dose is found not to have been really required, no 
harm whatever results from its'having been given. 
“Twice dogs of mine who were in apparent 
difficulty, and to whom I administered an enema of 
castor oil, I found had swallowed needles with 
thread attached, which they were thus safely de- 
livered from. It is one of the difficulties in rear- 
ing puppies, that of continually having to watch 
them or they will swallow all sorts of things, 
in fact anything and everything they come across, 
and there is a great danger if they happen to swal- 
low buttons, pins or needles. If you suspect they 
have taken down any of these last named articles, 
the only thing to be done is to give them an enema 
of castor oil; it generally has the effect I have de- — 
scribed above. 
BONES. 7 
“It is a complete fallacy to suppose that bones are 
in any way beneficial to a dog. It is an old say- 
ing often quoted, ‘Bones clean a dog’s teeth.’ - 
That the teeth clean the bone I can readily believe, 
but that bones could in any possible way clean a 
dog’s teeth, or do them any good whatever, is 
simply absurd. To large dogs they do less harm 
than to ‘toys,’ but they are always harmful and 
frequently fatal. 
they loosen their teeth, which in ‘toys’ are al- 
ways delicate; they also give them a taste for meat, 
which puts them off their proper food, to which 
they frequently will not return until reduced by 
hunger. Finally, and above all, they prove fatal 
in cases where a dog, in gnawing a bone, happens 
to swallow a splinter, as it frequently gets impaled 
in the lungs or intestines, or causes stoppage, — 
when their doom is sealed and the poor brutes 
die.”’ a 


He who injures animals that are not injurious 
from a wish to give himself pleasure adds nothing 
to his own happiness, living or dead; while he 
who gives no creature willingly the pain of con- 
finement or death, but seeks the good of all sen- 
tient beings, enjoys bliss without end.—Manu. 


Kindness is wisdom. ‘There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. 
Bailey. 


Harmful because, to begin with, + 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The League sees and hears many curious things. 


One day recently a miserable cat was brought in ° 


by a woman, and the matron, as is the custom, 
registered it at her desk and rang for a man to take 
it down to the chloroform room. ‘‘It is to be put 
to sleep,” she said, to let him know in which room 
to placeit. Then the woman said very courteously 
that she wished the matron would not use that ex- 
pression, as it made her feel so badly. ‘*What 
would you have me say?” the matronasked. ‘We 
always tell the truth here, and many persons object 
to my saying this cat is to be killed.” ‘Oh, yes, 
that is worse still,” the woman said. ‘‘ vWhy not 
say, ‘Give this cat some milk,’ and have the man 
understand that it means the cat must die?” 

The matron, knowing that the rule is to give 
every cat milk in whichever room it is put and al- 
ways anxious to please, promised to try it. Her 
first attempt was most unfortunate. A man brought 
in a deserted cat which was not in condition to be 
kept, and the matron rang for John. ‘‘Give this 
cat some milk,” she said, upon which the man ex- 
claimed indignantly, ‘‘That cat was well fed and 
had milk before I brought it to you.” Then the 
matron had to explain, and also give up that form 
of speech. 

The expression, ‘‘putting the cat to sleep,” has 
been objected to by some who call it sentimental 
and untrue. The use of the word “sleep” for death 
did not originate with the Animal Rescue League. 
It dates back as far as the Old Testament, when 
the Psalmist said, ‘‘Lighten mine eyes lest I sleep 
the sleep of death,’”’ and ‘‘For so he giveth his be- 
loved sleep.” Job said, ‘*For now I shall sleep 
in the dust,” and Samuel the prophet, ‘‘Thou 
_ shalt sleep with thy fathers.”’ 

We not only have the best authority for saying 
‘the cat was put to sleep” instead of ‘‘we killed 
the cat,”’ but it is more literally true, since the ef- 
fect of chloroform or gas is first to produce sleep, 
then the sleep deepens until it is the sleep of death. 
It seems to me that only those who are trying very 
hard to find something to criticise in the League 
couldtroublethemselves or others about a mere form 
of expression. The main and only important point 

is that the animals brought to the League are 


MARY PAGE, 


A subscriber to Our Fourfooted Friends from her birth, 

with her aevoted playmates, Jerry Griffin Page 
and Sport Freeman Page. 
humanely dealt with, and I think there are few 
human beings who would not prefer losing con- 
sciousness through chloroform or gas to being 
starved, beaten, kicked out of houses, dropped off 
roofs of houses, their eyes pricked with pins, their 
tender bodies cut with knives, stoned and burned, 
all of which tortures have been inflicted on cats 
and dogs in Boston, where many residents who 
would not do a cruel act themselves, and who abhor 
cruelty, are quite willing that dogs and cats ‘should 
be left at large to run their chance of being the vic- 
tims of such deeds. 


The morbid sentiment against taking life is the 
cause of a great deal of the suffering existing 
among dogs and cats. ‘Two little girls, poorly 
dressed, came to the League bringing three kittens 
they had taken away from boys who were tor- 
menting them. They met a man who asked them 
what they were going to do with the kittens, and 
when they told him he advised them not to carry 
them to the League because ‘‘they would be killed.” 
Fortunately the children did not heed him, but 
when they gave up the kittens to the matron they 
told her what the man said and asked her if the 
kittens would have to be killed. The kittens were 
wretched little creatures, so neglected and miserable 
that no one would think of taking them, but the 
president heard the question and invited the chil- 
dren to go with her. She took them into the 
kittens’ rooms, where a goodly number of healthy, 
happy kittens were sleeping, eating and playing, 
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and on into the cats’ rooms and yard where from 
twenty to. thirty cats were comfortably living to- 
gether. Then she said, “You see the League 
doesn’t kill all the cats and kittens, don’t you?” 
The children had been most interested in all they 
had seen and heard in their visit and answered, 
“Yes.” ‘*But,” the president said, ‘*‘if cats and 
kittens are going to suffer as those little ones did 
you brought us, isn’t it much better for them not 
to live?” And the children answered ‘‘yes” again. 
Then the president told them to bring all the cats 
and kittens that had no one to be kind to them and 
protect them to the League, and those that the 
matron thought could get good homes would be 
saved, and the others would also be saved from all 
that such cats and kittens had to suffer. What 
was the man thinking of who gave these children 
such advice? Probably he did not think at all, or 
he only looked.at one side of the matter. Suppose 
the children had carried the kittens back and left 
them on.the sidewalk for the cruel boys to torture. 
Would that be more merciful than to have them 
go to sleep under the effect of chloroform and 
never wake up to suffer hunger and abuse? 


The Post-Express of Rochester, New York, has 
a story of a livery man named Harry Barnum. 
Barnum was drawing apples from an orchard on 
Septeraber 17 to Victor for shipment. One of the 
horses of his team balked, and Barnum placed a 
quantity of straw under the animal and set fire to 
it. The animal refused to move even after the 
blazing straw had burned its body and legs, and 
Barnum was equally obstinate. Several men who 
‘were picking apples in the orchard becoming in- 
dignant kicked the straw from under the horse and 
threatened to lynch Barnum. Barnum procured 
another horse and led the balky one behind his 
wagon, and on reaching his barn bathed the burned 
parts with oil, after which he turned the animal 
out in a lot near the village. A veterinarian, who 
examined the horse, found that it was badly blis- 
tered. Barnum was arrested, taken into court, and 
fined twenty dollars. Cases like this are by no 
means uncommon, and invariably, as in the in- 
stance given, they are due to brutality caused by 
the fact that the driver loses his temper. A balky 
horse is certainly a very trying animal, but as a 
rule it may be said that if horses were rightly 
trained and treated they would never balk. Even 


when a horse habitually balks it can almost always 


be cured by distracting its attention in a firm but 
gentle way, or by showing it some unexpected 
kindness,—giving it an apple or a handful of 
clover to eat, lifting up first one foot, then another, 
and looking at the hoof carefully, or something of 
that kind. One thing is certain, balking in a 
horse never can be cured by rough and harsh, 
much less by brutal treatment. 
supposed to be acquainted with the nature of 
horses, to act as Barnum did was to manifest a dis- 
position by the side of which that of his victim was 
angelic. Certainly a fine of twenty dollars was a 
very small penalty to pay for such an offence. 


In many cases cruelty to horses and cattle is in- 
flicted by boys and men who have recently come 


to this country, and when they are brought before 


the courts the plea is often made in their behalf 
that they do not understand American ways and 
that they have been accustomed in the lands from 
which they have come to treat animals without 
consideration. More often than not they have 
never owned horses or cattle before and are utterly 


ignorant of or indifferent to the conditions that 


make for their comfort. It would be impossible, 


however, for the immigrants to this country to deal _ 


more brutally with the dumb beasts in their power 


than do some of the degenerate native farmers in 


the remote country towns of New England. In 
the case of the former it may be, and probably 
often is, the result of ignorance. In the case of 
the latter it is ‘‘cussedness’’ pure and simple, and 
if there were any justification for the revival of the 
whipping post, it would be for just such cases. 
All this only emphasizes the importance and the 
need of humane -education. Nine states in the 
Union now have laws on their statute books pre- 
scribing humane education as a part of the regular 
course of teaching in the public schools. 
is no such law in Massachusetts. 
that something was done in this direction? 
Pr eee ' 

In too many cities it is the custom of the different 
departments using horses to sell them when they 
are old and past their usefulness. The subsequent 
lives of these animals in the hands of peddlers and 
hucksters are a prolonged torture till death relieves 


them from their sufferings. One is glad to note 


that municipal authorities are being awakened to a ~ 


sense of their responsibilities in this respect, and 
perhaps in time a regular system of pensioning and 


For a livery man, | 


Theres 
Is it not time 


“ sa Dee 


caring for city horses will be established. If this 
is not practicable, it ought at least to be required 
that old horses no longer of use to the city shall be 
humanely put to death. According to the New 
York Sun, an old ambulance horse in Jersey City, 
named Admiral Dewey, was to have been turned 
over to the auctioneers for sale, but better counsels 
prevailed, thanks to Mr. George McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Jersey City Humane Society, and the 
Admiral is to be supported in peace and comfort 
for the remainder of his days. 

During his long training as an ambulance horse 
the Admiral has had a number of thrilling expe- 
riences and has participated in a multitude of acci- 
dents and smash-ups. 
displayed remarkable horse sense and always 
succeeded in getting his patients safely to the 
hospital. 

The exploit for which he is most justly cele- 
brated occurred in connection with an accident on 
the Erie Railroad some years ago. Into the am- 


He has always, however, 


_ bulance to which the Admiral was harnessed was 


lifted a man who was rapidly bleeding to death. 
Only the promptest measures would save his life, 
and it was necessary to get him to the nearest hos- 
pital without delay. Off the Admiral dashed at 


‘top speed, but when the journey was only half 


over one of the wheels struck a curbstone and the 
driver and surgeon were both thrown out. The 
Admiral, however, kept right on and found his 
way to the hospital in time to save the patient’s 
life. 


How careful people ought to be in disposing of 
old horses is illustrated by the case of a Russian 
pony in Rochester, New York, owned by George 
J. Knapp, a grocer. Wishing to provide for the 


- pony a comfortable home in its old age, Mr. 


Knapp put the animal in charge of a farmer in 
Pittsford. The other day Mr. Knapp was aston- 
‘ished to’see the pony in the streets, hitched to a 
grocery wagon. The owner of the wagon said he 
bought the pony of a livery stable keeper for $35. 
The stable keeper said he bought it of the Pitts- 
ford farmer. As the grocery man refused to sur- 
render the pony, Mr. Knapp got out a search 
warrant and took it from a stable. It is safe to 
say that when Mr. Knapp puts a horse in a coun- 


-try home again he will see that it goes into trust- 


worthy hands. 


oa 
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A VISITOR TO THE LEAGUE. 


“This little boy was born and lives in Mexico,” writes W. 
G. C. to Our Fourfooted Friends. ‘ Last week he 
visited the Animal Rescue League and was so filled 
with love to animals that he even kissed the 
hitching post, no doubt under the im- 
pression it was a good horse.” 


Almost every day one reads in the newspapers 
accounts of the destruction of stables by fire and 
the consequent burning to death or suffocation of 
many valuable horses. In nearly every instance of 
this sort the interior of the stable is filled with 
smoke and flames and it is impossible to get the 


frightened animals out, there being as a rule no 


other way out than through the main and often 
only doorway. In view of the frequency of such 
catastrophes it is strange that no one has suggested 
the importance and necessity of having some sort 
of fire escape in connection with all buildings used 
for stabling animals. It would be a comparatively 
simple matter to arrange exits for each stali leading 
directly to the outer air. These doors or exits 
could be kept closed ordinarily, although the value 
of them for ventilating purposes in warm weather 
could hardly be overestimated. Then in case of 
fire or an alarm of fire, the stable men could readily 


open these doors and by blindfolding the animals, 
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if necessary, lead them quickly and easily to safety. 
The expense of such doors would not be great, 
and as it is the custom to irsure valuable horses the 
insurance companies no doubt would grant largely 
reduced premiums on animals kept in stables 
equipped with fire escapes. Where, as is now 
often the case in the large cities, stables are built 
several stories high, the fire escapes might be 
arranged with inclined planes leading to the ground 
on the outside of the bulding. So much atten- 
tion is now being paid to the question of the 
safety and comfort of horses by owners of blooded 
stock that the adoption of the fire escape by them 
is probably only a matter of time. In the cases of 
livery stables, boarding stables and sales stables 
some legislation will perhaps be required before the 
proprietors of such places can be made to see that 
it is for their own interests as well as for the inter- 
ests of the animals committed to their care to pro- 
vide all reasonable means for their protection. 


Water for Animals 


Naturalists, itis said, have discovered many ani- 
mals which seem to need no water or which drink 
only at rare intervals. There is a certain breed of 
gazelles which never drink, and the llamas of Pata- 
gonia live for years without taking water. There 
is a particular class of cattle near Losere, in France, 
that rarely touches water; but in spite of this fact 
these cattle give milk of a rich quality, from which 
excellent cheese is made. Many naturalists have 
the theory that hares do not drink or that water is not 
a necessity for them, and that the dew on the grass 
is sufficient for their needs. All this may be true 
of special breeds of animals such as those specified, 
but it certainly is not true of domestic animals in 
this country. One great secret of keeping horses, 
cattle, dogs and cats in good condition is to see 
that they have plenty of clean, pure water to drink. 
Dogs, especially, should have water always within 
reach in the house or in their kennels. The fre- 
quency with which they drink and the evident 
satisfaction and benefit they derive from the draught 
will soon convince any one of the importance of 
making this provision for them. 


He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Pope. 


HUMANE 
Me EDUCATION 


A Plea for Deserted Cats 


* 


Frost in the night air and a reddening tinge over 
the woods, solitude along the beaches, fading 
flower gardens, shuttered houses and home-bound 
trains crowded. The summer is over. 

What is to become of the cats and dogs that have 
given us so much pleasure this season? 

Tabby has been ornamental and amusing, sleep- 
ing on the piazza, or romping through the halls. 


Fido and Towser have been our companions on 


long tramps, they have guarded our homes, played 


with our children, gone bathing, fishing, driving 
with us. What arewe going to do with them now? 

You see they have learned, being elemental in 
their natures, to trust us as well as love us. They 
have given the best of their little lives to us. They 
have tried in every way to be true friends and . 
grateful for our favor. 

What are we going to do about it ? 

Are we going to continue the care and protection 
which we so freely lavished earlier in the season, 
and prove ourselves worthy of their respect and 
friendship, or are we going to-show the ‘‘yellow 
streak” in our make-up and leave them to pine and 
sadden, to suffer from cold, and perhaps to die of | 
starvation? . 

‘‘T hope somebody will be good to Dick,” said 
a motherly looking woman to me the other day, as 
her trunks stood strapped ready to return to town. 
‘¢Ffe’s been such a good dog all summer. Really he 
has taken as much care of the baby as a nursemaid 
would.” 

‘‘But aren’t you going to take him with you?” 
I asked. © 

‘‘Dear me, no,” she said complacently. ‘*He 
would track mud all over the house, and everything 
would be thick with his white hair. Besides, he’s 
nothing but a mongrel, and if I wanted to bother 
with a dog in the city I should get a thoroughbred.” 

I looked in anger and amazement at that woman. 
She was apparently a most respectable and upright 
person. But all my respect for her and confidence 
in her died that moment. 

Dick sat in front of us, watching her face 
eagerly, affection and belief shining from his 
great, limpid brown eyes. 


He had watched the unusual bustle incident to 
trunk packing with the greatest interest. He knew 
it meant going somewhere, and, like most dogs, 
Dick loves travel. 

“I don’t believe Dick has a mongrel heart,” I 
said finally. 

‘“sHeart?” and the woman laughed with merri- 
ment. ‘*How queer you are! Of course, he is 
fond of us, but he’ll get over it.”’ 

“You are mistaken,” I said. 
brance of a dog, where friendship is concerned, 
surpasses that of the average person.” 


‘*The remem- 


Later I heard the woman say I was a ‘‘strange 
sort of person, who believed that dogs knew what 
friendship and broken hearts really meant.”’ 

And this woman is but one of many who live 
what the world calls a noble life. She brings up 
her chidren to be polite and she does her duty un- 
flinchingly by them and by her husband. She goes 
to church. She belongs to a lot of charitable in- 
stitutions, and people call her ‘‘a lovely woman.” 
But for a friend, commend me to poor, deserted, 
faithful Dick. 

A native of one of the near-by beach resorts told 
‘me the other day that dozens of deserted cats and 
dogs starve to death each winter. Those that sur- 
vive see the arrival of spring with eyes that have 
_been dimmed by the spectres of famine and cold. 

If any animal is worthy of acceptance as a sum- 
mer pastime, he is entitled to shelter and food dur- 
ing the winter when he is deprived, perhaps, 
through necessity, of the companionship he has 
learned to love, and which he craves for when it 
is taken from him. 

It’s all well enough to say, ‘‘Some one will care 
for him.” No one does, in the majority of cases. 
He shifts for himself and survives or perishes, ac- 
cording to the power of his endurance. 

It may be selfishness for my own comfort in- 
stead of humanity, but next winter when I am snug 
and warm and contented, though the storm rages 
outside, I should not care to have ringing in my 
ears the piteous wail of a cat or the heartrending 
howl of a dog whom I had deserted in the fall, 
after having petted him all summer.—Eleanor 
Ames, in New York American. 


If ’twere not for my cat and dog, 
I think I could not live. 
Ebenezer Elliott. 
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CHSAR AND CALPURNIA, 


Two Newport goats, trained and broken to harness by a 
kind-hearted man. They are perfectly gentle, 
wonderfully intelligent, and as af- 
fectionate as dogs. 


Need of Humane Education 


When the home, the school and the pulpit teach 
children that there is nothing funny in causing suf- 
fering to any living creature, an immense amount 
of pain inflicted on the domestic and wild animals 
by men and boys, in pursuit of what they call 
*¢ sport,” will be stopped, and with this will come 
an era of greatly increased happiness for human 
beings. Several boys in New York City amused 
themselves by sticking pins into a pair of fine 
horses attached to a wagon, the team standing in 
front of a store. The horses bolted and did sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of damage, the New 
York Times avers, by running into big plate-glass 
windows and wrecking the fronts of two: stores. 
One horse was badly cut about the knees. Boys 
who could get any fun out of this disaster are fit 
only for the House of Reformation. 


One is not sorry to hear that a tormented dog or 
cat occasionally turns on its persecutors; the only 
thing to regret is that these much abused creatures 
so seldom defend themselves, and when they do 
they always get the worst of it. Some school chil- 
dren in Philadelphia teased a cat until it became 
so frantic with pain and rage it flew at two of the 
children and bit them badly. A crowd of boys 
then chased the poor tortured little cat several 
squares until it ran in front’ of a Germantown 
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avenue electric car and was killed. Had. these 
children been taught by their school-teachers to be 
kind, and to protect all creatures weaker than they, 
such cruelty would not have occurred. Let us 
have ‘a little more instruction in chivalry, in mo- 
rality, in decent behavior—education of the higher 
and nobler faculties of the mind—and see how that 
will work. | 


A man needs only to plead great poverty and to 
whine a little about his wife and children to be for- 
given any crime, however great, against his horse. 
A man recently beat and abused his horse until the 
horse died on the road, and this man was let off 
with a payment of five dollars because he had a 
wife and family. It would probably be a blessing 
to his family if he were imprisoned for a few 
years. The punishment for cruelty to animals is 
altogether too light, andj until judges make such 
sentences more severe cruelty will continue to 
increase. 


A crippled and dying horse was driven by a 
woman peddler who was arrested in Buffalo, New 
York. She wept, and said she could not afford to 
buy another horse, so the fine of $2.00 was re- 
mitted, and the judge ordered the wretched horse 
to be returned to her if it could still be used in her 
work. 


Cats that are deserted soon get very wild, and a 


man who lives at Nantasket beach says he cannot | 


catch them until they are so -weak with eats: they 
are unable to run away. 


Generally cats and dogs when first deserted seek 
a human friend, and that is the time to secure 
them and send them to a shelter or keep them or 
put them mercifully to death. But this .is not done, 
excepting occasionally, because families do not 
wish to be troubled with dogs or cats not belong- 
ing to them, neither are they willing to kill them. 


Next to deserting dogs and cats is the unkindness 
of families who will not feed or take in a homeless 
animal. In one city the law goes so far as to 
forbid any one to harbor an unlicensed dog. This 


is a cruel law and should be repealed. 


Every city and large town should have a com- 
fortable shelter for dogs and cats that are homeless ; 
then no one need refuse to take in a homeless ani- 
mal, because it can be sent to the shelter. 


Because no one would take in a cat that was 
recently reported to the Animal Rescue League 
as seen lying ona doorstep in a very bad condi- 
tion, the cat crawled away somewhere and disap- 
peared before the agent, who went as soon as the 
call was received, could get to the place. | 


American Humane Association Meeting 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association was held in the Hall of 
Congresses at St. Louis on November 2, 3 and 4. 
The program included the following papers: 
‘Our Conflict with Cruelty,” by )Alberaiieres 
fingwell, M. D., Aurora, N. Y.;  **Cruelty /to 
Children, Its Extent and Effect,” by William O. 
Stillman, M. D., president of the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Humane Society, Albany, N. Y.; 
‘‘Cruelty to Children through Abandonment of 
Parents, the Ohio Law making Abandonment a 
Crime, and its Results,” by Frank C. Hubbard, 
president of the Columbus Humane Society, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; ‘‘Cruelty to Children in Factories 
and Needed Reform,” by Mrs. Mary Howe Totten, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Cruelties to Animals in 
Cities and Towns, How it may be Met,” by George 
M. McCarthy, president of the Hudson County 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Jersey City; ‘Cruelty to Animals on the Great 
Plains and in Transportation,” by E. K. White- 
head, secretary of the Colorado State Bureau of 
Child and Animal Protection, Denver, Colorado; 
‘¢Cruelty to Animals in Stock Yards and Abattoirs,” 


_ by Robert L. Gifford, director of the [linois Hu- 


mane Society, Chicago; ‘‘Cruelty to Animals in 
Vivisection,” by David H. Cochran, president of 
the Vivisection Reform Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
‘sHducation of Children in Societies of their Own,” 
by Mrs. Theodore Thomas, president of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society, Chicago; ‘*Animal Shelters,” by — 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, president of ‘the Animal 
Rescue League; Boston; ‘*Humane Education,” 
by Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, secretary of the Women’s 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; and ‘*‘Humane Societies ‘and how to 
Successfully Conduct the Same,” by Miss Cecilia 
Ritter, secretary of the Ohio Humane Society, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES me 


A fair will be held for the benefit of the Animal 
Rescue League at Copley Hall on Wednesday, 
December 7—not December 1 as previously an- 
nounced—from 10 a. M. till 7 P. M. 


Luncheon 
will be served from 12 till 2. A dog show will be 
open from 3 till 5. . Tea will be poured from 
5 till 7. 

Contributions of fancy and useful articles, flow- 
ers, cake, candy and money solicited. They may 
be sent to Copley Hall on December 6 and 7; to 
Mrs. A. T. Cabot, 3 Marlboro street, after De- 
cember 1, and at any time to Mrs. Charles H. 
Fiske, Jr., 39 Bay State Road, Miss Rosamond 
Lang, 8 Brimmer street, and Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, The Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
street. A previous notification of what will be 
_ contributed in the way of cake and candy and 
flowers would simplify the work of providing for 
these tables. Mrs. J. C. Fairchild will have 
charge of the luncheon; Mrs. W. H. Goodwin, of 
the fancy table; Mrs. Bentley Warren, Mrs. C. H. 
Fiske, Jr., and Mrs. Windham, of the household 
table; Mrs. Charles Whitney and the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club, of the miscellaneous table; Mrs. 
J. Amory Codman and Miss Codman, of the fancy 
table; Mrs. Lang and Miss Manning, of the book 
table; Miss Homans, Miss Warren and Miss 
Perry, of the candy table; grab, Miss Lang; dog 
show, Mrs. A. J. Cabot and Miss Storrs. 


A female fox terrier was deserted in a town 
about eight miles from Boston and made her home 
under a barn where it was almost impossible to 
reach her. The League paid a boy to feed her, 
offering him a generous sum of money if he se 
cured her without doing her any injury. A League 
agent went to the place several times in vain; 
when he went she was never there. At last, after 
several weeks had gone by, she was secured with 
three puppies, the League agent crawling under the 
barn at great risk of getting severely bitten in order 
to get her. She was then too weak to run away 
as she had done before and was carried to the 


League. 


A white bull terrier was on Boston Common for 
at least a month. He had a very bad sore or 
wound on his neck. Three agents of the League 
went all over the Common at different times try- 
ing to secure him, but as soon as any one tried to 
catch him he ran away. The superintendent of 
the Common and a police officer promised to try 
to get him and doubtless did all they could, for 
they are very humane men; but the fact remains 
that in the great majority of such cases deserted 
dogs or cats become distrustful of every human 
being, and it is most difficult to catch them after they 
have been homeless a few days and been repulsed, 
as is almost always the case, by those whom 
they first approach trying to make known their 
miserable condition. At last two boys secured the 
dog, and he is now at the League. 


A case of ill-treatment of a dog has come to the 
League recently, and the only way to remedy it was 
to buy the dog. She is now comfortably settled 
in the matron’s kitchen and a home will probably 
be offered her soon. 


Three dogs have been restored to owners within 
a month. 


Save those of your children’s toys that they are 
tired of for the Animal Rescue League Christmas 
tree. 
asking for dolls, and one little girl wishes that 


Several little girls in the neighborhood are 


Santa Claus would bring her a doll’s wagon. 


An agent of the League has been sent to Nan- 
tasket Beach several times to dispose of the de- 
serted cats and dogs. He estimates that there are 
fully three hundred homeless cats all along the 
beach. They eat the dead fish cast up on the 
beach, the patrol saying that he has seen twenty 
cats make a rush for one large fish. They are a 
great trouble to residents of Nantasket who live 
near the beach, their hungry condition making 
them .noisy and quarrelsome. 


after being homeless a little while that it is al- 


They are so wild 
most impossible to get near thein. It is discourag- 
ing to see so little progress made in humanity, 
and the constant desertion and neglect of domestic 
animals show the great need of introducing hu- 
mane education in our schools. ' 
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There is a special call for aprons, pincushions, 
dolls, toys and articles for a baby table for the 
fair. 


Any one who has good novels to spare that are 
practically new can send them to be sold on the 
book table at the fair. 


From April 1 to October 1 the League has 
received and humanely cared for 1,289 dogs and 
puppies, 4,106 cats, 4,500 kittens, 20 birds and 
two rats. Three hundred and fifty-seven dogs 
and 330 cats have been placed in good homes. It 
is not as easy to find homes for animals in sum- 
mer as in winter, and this month the record of 
those given away will be greater than in previous 
months. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


UMB animals suffer 
more from ignorance 
and carelessness 

than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 
important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 
and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 
greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 
CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 
preserves health. Trial bottlecan he had at your drug- 
gist’s.or grocer’s free. Ask for it. 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 
CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 
what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 
least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 
want to use it and buy it. 


DR. C. A. DANIELS | 


They can all have trial bottles without costs, 
Druggists or Grocers, 


A. ©. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = MASSACHUSETTS 


We are glad to welcome new members 


to our League. Membership fees are:_ 


Active Members - - 
Associate Members - 
Junior Members - - 


od 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Life Members, $100. 


- $1.00 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomesthe 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 


Developed the 


aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 


and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most ‘successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 
Many large ‘corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 


- agents for that purpose, and through the 


Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


- $5.00 Annually 
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— OLD Grist MILL 
GF, OSE Be: hi! 4 HM, 


T this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine- 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your “ Magic Insect Powder 
by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but last winter 
I took half a dozen different kinds of roach poisons to my 
winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your innocent-looking 
stuff left all the others on my hands as a bad investment! 
I don’t know whether I could maintain an action against you 
for damages on that account, but I will say that while 
roaches are one of the greatest annoyances in housekeeping 
in Florida, after we had dusted a little of your Powder 
around our house last fall as soon as we arrived there, 
where we found the roaches had taken possession in our ab- 
sence, a roach was almost a curiosity. “It really did 
work like ‘‘ magic,’’ and seemed to knock the roaches 
into the middle of next week, and they forgot to 
come back. If one did straggle in, a little dust of 
powder made him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the Magic 
Powder will knock ’em out as it did the Florida variety, I 
will forgive you for making useless the other sorts of roach- 
killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 

I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably 

efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST, 877 WASHINGTON ST, 


' COR. HANOVER COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


fo plo! 


pe QUID CEE AN EIN ESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Kitcat for Cats 


Used by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston 


To Cat Lovers: 


In introducing 
Kitcat to the read- 
ers of this paper 
we do so with the 
knowledge that we 
have, at last, se- 
cured that which all lovers of cats have long looked for 
—a natural tonic for cats. KITCAT is a combination of 
the pure extracts of herbs, all of which are necessary to 
the perfect health of cats, and which they are unable 
to obtain in the domestic state. KITCAT will keep your 
cats in perfect condition, is a preventative of all humors 
and makes the fur fine and silky. KITCAT is given in 
milk or in the food, five drops each day. KITCAT has 
been given a thorough trial and we know it will do 
all we claim. 


KITCAT can be obtained of nearly all druggists. If 
your druggists does not keep it we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. Regular size, 25c. Trial size, loc. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 
HAVERHILL is e 


ka Please mention this paper when writing. 


MASS. 


TOrw Our Fourfooted Friends 


BOOKS ON 


ANIMALS AND NATURE STUDY 


The Wood Folk Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Andrews’ Stories of My Four Friends. Hardy’s Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes. 


Mailing price 45 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Children. Mailing price $1.65. 


Mailing price 55 cents. ; 
; Stickney’s Earth and Sky No. 8. 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. Mailing price 40 cents. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 
Strong’s All the Year Round. ; 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. Three parts: Autumn, Winter, Spring. 


Mailing price 70 cents. Mailing price 35 cents each. 


GINN & COPFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D. V.| Headquarters for Dog Supplies. 
Specialist 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Dog Grates for Shipping Dogs, from $3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOVe 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Pleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 
Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. : 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAIL y 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


